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THE   THREE    COMPANIONS 

A  PROFESSOR,  a  pig,  and  a  prophet  once  went 
out  for  a  walk  together.  When  they  had 
gone  some  distance  into  the  forest  it  would 
seem  that  they  quite  lost  their  way.  The  pig 
began  to  get  hungry,  and  said  to  the  prophet, 
"  I  am  not  sure  of  the  road  ;  can  you  not  tell 
us  if  there  be  a  good  inn  hereabouts  ? "  "  That 
I  do  not  know,"  said  the  prophet ;  "  but  let  us 
go  together  to  the  top  of  this  little  hill,  then 
we  can  see  clearly  and  I  can  tell  you  the  way 
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home."  "  No,"  said  the  pig,  "  the  hill  is  too 
steep  for  my  taste — show  me  an  inn." 

"The  pig  is  right,"  said  the  professor, 
"  we  shall  have  time  enough  to  climb  the  hill 
after  we  have  dined  ;  we  must  not  forget  the 
needs  of  the  body."  "  Certainly  we  must 
not,"  said  the  pig.  So  they  went  on  down 
the  valley  and  presently  came  to  an  inn,  and 
ordered  dinner.  The  pig  and  the  professor  fell 
to  and  ate  a  hearty  meal,  but  the  prophet  was 
taken  suddenly  sick  and  was  carried  off  to  bed. 

After  the  meal  was  over  the  pig  and  the 
professor  began  to  climb  the  hill,  but  before 
long  the  pig,  who  was  never  a  great  walker, 
grew  tired  and  cried  halt.  The  professor 
went  on  to  the  top,  but  the  sun  was  hot  over- 
head, for  it  was  now  afternoon,  and  a  mist  had 
risen  in  the  distance.  He  was  always  some- 
what short-sighted,  but  whether  it  was  this, 
or  the  mist,  or  whether  it  was  that  his  eyes 
were  not  so  clear  as  they  had  been  in  the 
morning,  1  know  not ;  no  trace  of  the  road 
could  he  see.  He  looked  long,  but  in  vain, 
and  so  at  length  the  pig  and  professor  re- 
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turned  rather  disconsolate  to  the  inn.  They 
found  the  prophet  no  better  than  they  had  left 
him.  "  Well,  it  is  an  excellent  inn,"  said  the 
pig.  "We  can  wait  here,"  said  the  professor, 
"  until  the  prophet  gets  better,  and  he  will  be 
able  to  find  us  the  road  since  his  sight  is  so 
keen." 

"  Meantime,"  said  the  pig,  "  let  us  have 
something  to  eat." 

"And  I  will  lecture  to  you,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor. 

The  prophet  got  no  better,  so  they  con- 
tinued to  live  at  the  inn,  and  between  meals 
the  professor  lectured  to  the  pig,  and  the  pig 
slept.  So  they  were  both  quite  content,  and 
said  to  each  other  from  time  to  time  :  "  The 
prophet  will  get  better  soon,  and  then  he  can 
find  us  the  road  home." 

And  whether  they  got  to  their  journey's 
end  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  think  that  the  inn- 
keeper's bill  must  have  been  a  very  long  one. 


THE   GOOD    EMPEROR 

THERE  lived  once  a  good  old  emperor  who 
was  much  beloved  by  his  people,  for  he  was 
very  generous  to  all,  and  a  kindly  monarch. 
He  went  three  times  to  the  cathedral  on 
every  holiday,  and  although  he  was  so  great 
a  man,  he  always  treated  the  poorest  monks 
and  religious  persons  with  deep  reverence. 
He  never  asked  for  a  dispensation  from  his 
fast  in  Lent,  and  he  was  so  just  in  all  his 
doings  that  at  last  people  called  him  "  Rudolph 
the  Good,"  even  behind  his  back. 

There  was  one  Philip,  an  old  soldier  of  his 
who  had  been  half  crippled,  when  a  youth,  in 
the  wars,  and  who  was  now  almoner  for  him 
among  the  poor  of  the  town  ;  often  in  the 
cold  winter  nights  the  emperor  would  hearken, 
as  he  dined  in  his  great  hall,  to  the  howling 
of  the  cold  wind  outside,  and  he  would  bid 
Philip  go  with  gold  and  good  food  from  the 
royal  table  to  the  poorest  houses  in  the  city  ; 
and  however  bitter  the  cold,  he  went  happily 
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at  the  bidding  of  his  dear  master.  Many  an 
old  woman  and  sick  man  would  bless  the  good 
emperor  for  sending  them  such  help  in  their 
trouble  and  necessity. 

At  last  the  great  old  man  lay  on  his  death- 
bed ;  even  then  he  was  thoughtful  for  the  poor, 
and  old  Philip,  who  was  now,  too,  very  feeble 
and  near  his  end,  went  out  in  the  cold  star- 
light to  distribute  a  double  dole  to  all  the 
pensioners.  When  the  Archbishop  came  to 
Rudolph  he  went  away  overburdened  with 
rich  jewels  for  his  church,  and  two  men  behind 
him  carried  the  emperor's  private  plate,  all  of 
fine  gold,  which  he  had  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  St.  Joseph.  The  Crown  Prince  looked  black 
when  he  heard  how  much  money  and  land  old 
Rudolph  had  left  in  his  will  to  pious  uses. 

So  the  emperor  breathed  his  last.  All  the 
court  and  city  mourned  greatly  for  him,  and 
they  gave  him  such  a  funeral  as  none  of  those 
who  had  gone  before  him  had  ever  had.  About 
the  same  time  his  old  almoner  died  too,  and 
the  new  monarch  ordered  that  he  should  be 
buried  near  his  master.  This  was  the  highest 
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honour  he  could  give  him,  for  the  Crown 
Prince  had  loved  old  Philip  when  he  was 
himself  a  child.  To  the  funeral  of  the 
emperor  the  whole  city  came,  and  those  who 
could  afford  it  went  into  mourning,  but  the 
most  pathetic  sight  of  all,  men  said,  was  that  of 
the  three  hundred  poor  old  men  and  women 
whom  the  emperor  had  nourished,  kneeling  by 
his  grave,  many  of  them  in  tears.  On  the  next 
day  old  Philip  was  laid  near  his  master  ;  he 
had  no  relations  to  mourn  for  him,  but  a  few 
old  pensioners  came  to  see  him  buried  ;  and 
the  priest  who  read  the  service  did  it  for  love, 
for  he  had  been  an  old  fellow-soldier  of  his 
long  years  before.  So  the  city  mourned  for 
Rudolph ;  they  never  would  see  again  so  good 
a  monarch,  they  said;  there  was  even  talk  that 
the  Pope  would  declare  him  a  saint,  and  the 
Archbishop  sent  a  learned  Canon  to  Rome  to 
plead  his  cause  in  the  holy  court. 

All  this  was  going  on  down  below,  but 
Rudolph  awoke  on  the  other  side  of  the  gate 
in  the  midst  of  a  glorious  light ;  it  was  so 
bright  he  could  scarcely  see,  and  he  moved 
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along  some  little  way  hardly  knowing  where 
he  was.  Around  him  was  the  sound  of  sing- 
ing, and  presently  a  company  of  holy  angels 
passed  by  him  with  wonderful  joy  and  expecta- 
tion in  their  eyes ;  their  faces  shone  so  that  he 
could  scarce  look  upon  them.  Then  another 
company  came  by,  singing  like  the  first.  He 
looked  about  him  in  wonder  and  saw  by  his 
side  a  fair  child,  that  might  have  been  six 
years  old  had  he  been  upon  earth — but  there 
he  was  a  cherub  babe,  so  old  that  we  could 
not  number  his  years,  yet  a  child  in  heaven. 
"  Who  are  these  holy  ones,  and  whither  go 
they  ?  "  asked  the  emperor.  "  Thou  art  newly 
come  then,  too,"  said  the  child,  "  or  thou 
wouldst  have  heard  that  these  go  to  welcome 
a  new  comer,  a  very  great  one,  whom  our 
Master  has  made  prince  over  the  seraphs  of 
the  dawn.  He  has  but  now  left  the  life  of 
earth."  Then  the  emperor  was  very  pleased, 
for  he  had  wondered  a  little  that  there  had 
been  no  escort  to  meet  him  when  he  came. 
"  It  is  strange  that  they  should  not  have  seen 
me,  my  child,"  he  said,  "  but  I  am  doubtless 
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he  of  whom  thou  speakest.  I  am  the  Emperor 
Rudolph,  whom  men  call  the  Good." 

The  child  looked  at  him  wonderingly.  "He 
has  not  yet  seen  so  great  a  prince,"  thought 
the  emperor;  and  Rudolph  would  have  spoken 
more  with  the  child,  but  suddenly  there  burst 
upon  his  ears  such  a  sweet  sound  as  he  had 
never  yet  heard,  the  triumph  song  of  the 
angels  bringing  God's  faithful  servant  home. 
He  turned  and  saw  before  him  a  great  band 
of  seraphs  moving  by  to  the  rhythm  of  the 
glorious  song,  and  in  their  midst  was  one 
whom  he  knew.  "  It  is  he,"  cried  the  child, 
"  the  new  ruler ! "  and  he  too  took  up  the 
strain  of  the  angels'  song,  and  was  lost  amid 
a  company  of  heavenly  children  that  ran 
singing  around  the  angels. 

But  Rudolph  bowed  in  prayer  to  the  earth, 
for  he  had  beheld  amid  the  seraphs,  not  as  of 
old,  but  unutterably  altered,  yet  filled  with 
the  ancient  humility,  the  face  of  his  old 
almoner  Philip,  and  he  knew  that  it  was  for 
him  this  escort  had  been  sent.  And  praying 
still,  Rudolph  arose  and  followed  after. 


THE   CANNIBALS 

THERE  lived  on  a  far-off  island  somewhere  in 
the  great  southern  sea,  a  large  tribe  of  cannibals. 
For  long  they  made  war  on  the  other  tribes  in 
the  island,  and  feasted  on  the  slain  ;  but  at 
last  they  grew  so  strong  that  they  overpowered 
all  their  enemies,  and  those  who  were  not  killed 
fled  away  in  their  long  canoes  on  to  the  wide 
ocean.  Now  were  the  tribesmen  alone,  and 
either  they  must  cease  to  be  cannibals  or  eat 
one  another.  They  did  not  wish  to  give  up  a 
practice  so  ancient  and  so  pleasant,  hallowed 
too  by  old  associations  and  the  religion  of  the 
land,  so  they  decided  that  on  feast  days  each 
clan  should  kill  for  themselves  one  of  their  own 
children.  So  when  the  next  feast  day  came 
the  children  were  chosen  by  lot,  not  without 
much  weeping.  But  when  the  time  came  for 
the  feast,  in  several  clans  no  one  could  be 
found  to  do  the  killing,  and  even  where  it 
had  been  done,  very  few  would  join  in  the 
sacred  meal,  for  they  had  known  the  lads 
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themselves,  or  seen  them  playing  on  the  shore 
but  a  little  time  back,  and  they  could  not  bear 
to  sit  at  such  a  banquet. 

Thus  they  might  have  wholly  given  up  the 
custom,  had  not  someone  hit  upon  a  plan  by 
which  they  were  spared  all  this  trouble.  The 
children  were  chosen  as  before,  but  each  clan 
sent  its  victims  to  a  clan  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  island  where  they  were  not  known,  and 
took  other  strange  children  in  exchange. 

Thus  no  needless  tears  were  wasted.  And 
so  they  feast  to  this  day. 


THE   CAGE-BIRDS 

IN  a  narrow  town  street  there  were  three  old 
houses  side  by  side,  and  each  house  had  a 
cage-bird  in  it.  The  canary  in  the  first  house 
used  to  sing  merrily  whenever  the  sunbeams 
reached  the  corner  where  its  cage  hung  ;  and 
often  when  the  day  was  quite  dull  and  there 
seemed  no  reason  for  mirth,  it  would  still  be 
singing  cheerfully  till  the  people  of  the  house 
wondered  at  the  happiness  of  the  bird.  Next 
door  was  caged  a  lark  ;  it  sang  far  less  often 
than  its  neighbour,  but  its  song  was  more 
beautiful,  yet  very  sad.  As  it  sang,  it  would 
sometimes  beat  up  against  the  cage  bars  that 
shut  it  in,  and  its  music  seemed  to  one  who 
heard  it  like  the  voice  of  a  weeping  child  who 
has  lost  his  way  and  cries  for  his  mother  ;  for 
the  lark  longed  for  the  fresh  air  of  the  fields, 
the  sunlight  and  freedom  of  the  sky.  In  the 
third  was  a  bird  that  one  never  heard  singing, 
although  the  voices  of  its  brothers  in  the 
woods  were  the  loveliest  among  all  woodland 
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folk.  It  crouched  in  the  little  cage  sadly,  or 
hopped  to  and  fro  from  perch  to  floor  and 
floor  to  perch,  but  in  the  bitterness  and  dark- 
ness of  its  narrow  cage  life  it  could  never  sing 
like  the  others,  though  all  the  while  it  carried 
in  its  breast  the  hidden  treasure  of  heavenly 
song. 


THE   SERMON 

A  CLERGYMAN  once  preached  a  sermon  on 
Christianity  in  business. 

The  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  candlestick- 
maker  were  in  church  as  usual. 

The  candlestick-maker  was  a  little  uneasy  as 
the  minister  spoke  of  the  practices  of  some 
of  the  present-day  manufacturers ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  he  thought  it  an  excellent  sermon. 
c<  I  should  like  to  know  how  the  baker  must 
have  been  feeling,  though,"  he  thought,  as 
he  walked  home  ;  "  there  were  some  pretty 
straight  hits  for  him.  I  know  for  a  certainty 
that  he  gives  short  weight  with  his  bread." 

"  I  think  I  caught  that  rogue  of  a  candle- 
stick-maker wincing,"  said  the  butcher  to  his 
wife  as  they  left  the  church. 

"  Thank  heaven  I'm  not  a  butcher,"  thought 
the  baker  as  he  fell  asleep  after  dinner.  "  I 
can't  see  how  some  people  manage  to  reconcile 
their  trades  with  their  religion." 

The  good  parson  went  home  somewhat 
13 
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depressed.  In  an  absent-minded  way  he 
glanced  through  the  Sunday's  post.  He  was 
disappointed  ;  the  dividend  from  the  United 
Brewers'  Trust  was  smaller  than  usual,  and 
then  he  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  ancient 
apathy  of  his  congregation. 

"  I   wonder   whether    my   sermon  did  any 
good  ? "  he  said. 


RABBI    SIMEON 

RABBI  JOCHANAN  came  to  see  Rabbi  Simeon 
and  found  him  in  tears.  Greatly  astonished 
that  so  holy  a  man  should  have  cause  for  weep- 
ing, he  asked  him  the  reason,  and  Rabbi  Simeon 
answered  :  "  When  I  was  a  young  man  my 
father  gave  me  a  purple  coat  of  Damascus, 
and  passing  down  the  street  I  met  a  friend 
and  smiled  when  I  saw  that  he  looked  at  me 
with  admiring  eyes.  And  when  I  went  home 
my  heart  smote  me  for  my  folly,  and  a  voice 
said,  *  Silly  child  that  thou  art,  didst  thou  toil 
to  weave  this  fair  coat,  or  was  this  body  of 
thine  of  thy  own  making  ? '  Then  1  left  my 
old  life  and  went  to  and  fro  with  the  traders, 
gaining  wealth.  After  twenty  years  I  came 
back  with  the  great  caravan  from  Persia, 
having  won  great  riches  ;  and  as  I  walked 
along  the  street  with  the  dust  of  the  desert 
on  my  clothes,  I  heard  a  man  say  to  his  neigh- 
bour, '  Yonder  is  Simeon,  the  richest  of  the 
merchants  of  the  East.'  Then  I  thought  to 
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myself,  'Little  does  the  husk  of  a  man  matter, 
but  glad  am  I  of  this  wealth  and  power  that 
I  have  won  by  my  own  might.'  But  when  I 
lay  on  my  bed  that  night,  sadness  came  over 
me,  and  I  heard  the  voice  say,  *  Foolish  son, 
who  was  it  that  sent  thy  ship  safe  from 
Cathay,  and  gave  thy  camels  strength  that 
they  died  not  in  the  sandstorm  ?  Didst  thou 
seek  the  pearls  in  the  deep  of  the  southern 
sea,  or  strip  the  skin  from  the  lion  in  the 
fastness  of  Gobi  ?  Thou  thinkest  by  thy 
wisdom  to  guide  all  the  wheels  that  bring 
thee  wealth,  but  thou  seest  not  the  guiding 
strings  that  move  both  thee  and  them.'  Then 
I  left  seeking  after  gold  and  searched  after 
wisdom,  and  men  came  to  tell  my  name  in 
the  courts  of  kings,  and  I  passed  for  a  learned 
man.  Students  came  and  sat  at  my  feet,  and 
I  answered  them  the  questions  they  asked  me ; 
and  one  day  I  disputed  with  Rabbi  Israel 
Ben  Dama,  and  when  he  had  departed  I  went 
to  my  house  with  a  proud  heart,  and  said, 
*  Surely  wealth  and  beauty  and  the  might  of 
kings  are  as  naught,  and  wisdom  only  can 
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make  a  man  great  and  glad.'  And  even  as 
I  spoke  I  saw  my  folly,  and  I  heard  within  me 
the  voice  say,  *  Foolish  son,  didst  thou  make 
the  light  that  thou  seest,  the  truth  that  thou 
hast  for  thy  goal  ?  Didst  thou  build  the 
windows  of  the  world  through  which  the  light 
comes,  or  fashion  the  eyes  of  thy  understand- 
ing ? '  Then  I  said  to  myself,  '  I  am  a  naked 
man,  and  all  that  I  prided  myself  upon  is 
vain.'  So  many  years  went,  and  the  disciples 
that  came  to  me  were  fewer  but  of  riper  age 
and  deeper  minds  ;  and  instead  of  Simeon  the 
learned  men  called  me  *  Simeon  the  Good.' 
And  to-day  my  sons  were  gathered  about  me, 
and  one  asked,  l  Rabbi,  of  all  that  thou 
knowest  and  hast  seen  and  done,  what  is 
worthiest  of  praise  ? '  Then  I  answered  him 
that  beauty  and  strength  of  body  were  gifts 
from  without,  and  power  and  wisdom  were 
no  more  our  own  than  they,  but  only  one 
thing  was  worthy  of  praise  in  this  life,  and 
that  was  holiness.'  So  said  I,  and  in  my  heart 
I  gave  thanks  that  I  had  left  the  false  goods 
and  laid  hold  on  the  true.  But  while  my 
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children  sat  and  spoke  with  each  other,  sorrow 
came  over  me  for  the  thought  of  my  heart 
and  the  words  of  my  mouth,  and  the  voice 
said,  c  Foolish  child,  great  is  thy  poverty,  and 
thou  knowest  it  not  ;  was  there  ever  a  good 
act  that  thou  didst  of  which  thou  canst  say, 

*  It  is  mine  ? '     How   often    hast   thou    gone 
from  the  good  path  ?     Didst  thou  make  the 
way  thou  hast   showed  unto  others,    or   dig 
that  well  of  love  that  none  can  sound  ? '    Then 
I  called  the  young  men  around  me  and  said, 

*  My  sons,  I  have  spoken  ill.     Know  that  all 
the  good  we  have  and  do  and  think  are  gifts, 
and    are   not  ours.     I   am   eighty   years   old, 
Rabbi  Simeon,  whom  men  call  the  Good,  and 
this  day  I  have  been   filled  with  pride  over 
a  garment  that  is  not  my  own,  for  it  is  God 
who  covers  the  poor  naked  soul  of  man  with 
goodness  and  holiness,  and  yet  we  can  forget, 
and  I  had  forgotten.' 

"  And    this  is  why   thou    foundest    me    in 
tears." 


THE    EPIGRAMMATIST 

THE  philosopher  sat  at  his  window  meditating 
as  he  took  his  lunch.  Outside  in  the  sunshine 
the  swallows  darted  to  and  fro  catching  flies. 
"  It  is  terrible,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  all  this 
pain  ;  insects,  birds,  beasts,  and  man  all  prey- 
ing on  each  other  thus."  He  cut  himself 
another  slice  of  beef.  Taking  up  his  pencil, 
he  scribbled  on  an  envelope  that  lay  upon  the 
table  : 

'Ours  is  a  dream-life  that  is  quickly  past, 
We  shall  not  see  again  when  we  awake 
Creation  burning  in  Pain's  fiery  lake, 

Yet  dreams  are  bitter,  while  the  nightmares  last.' 

The  thought  of  it  half  took  away  his  appe- 
tite,— or  had  the  cook  been  putting  something 
into  the  pate  de  foie  gras  ? 

By  the  door  of  a  cottage  opposite  a  mother- 
less child  crouched  and  cried  ;  the  lad's  father 
had  just  come  in  already  half  drunk,  and  had 
hit  him  across  the  head  when  the  boy  asked 

'9 
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for  a  penny  to  buy  some  dinner.  The 
philosopher  was  a  sensitive  man,  and  such 
sights  grated  on  him  ;  the  child's  sobs  came 
up  through  the  quiet  air,  and  he  could  eat  in 
peace  no  longer.  Slowly  he  thrust  his  plate 
from  him  and  rose  from  the  table  ;  he  walked 
across  to  his  desk,  and  wrote  a  bitter  epigram 
against  the  universe. 

Then  he  came  back  again  and  finished  his 
lunch.  He,  at  least,  had  done  his  duty,  and 
washed  his  hands  of  it  all. 


THREE    HOLY    MEN 

As  you  travel  along  the  pilgrims'  road  to 
Jerusalem,  you  may  come  to  a  certain  high 
hill  where  dwelt  three  holy  men.  The  one 
lived  by  the  foot  of  the  hill,  guiding  travellers 
over  a  ford  difficult  to  pass,  whereby  they  needs 
must  cross  the  river,  and  giving  food  and 
lodging  in  his  cell  to  such  as  were  in  want. 
Some  little  distance  thence,  in  an  ancient  tower 
that  stands  above  the  roadway,  lived  the  second, 
and  wrought  with  his  pen,  making  charts  of 
the  way  whereby  the  pilgrims  might  come 
safely  and  speedily  to  their  goal,  and  in  the 
winter  he  made  traps  for  the  wolves  which 
troubled  the  travellers  in  that  place.  The 
third  dwelt  on  a  far  peak  above  the  road,  and 
few  of  the  pilgrims  ever  climbed  so  high  as  to 
be  able  to  speak  to  him ;  but  away  on  the  lonely 
height  he  spent  his  days  in  prayer,  and  in  the 
evening  the  pilgrims  passing  along  the  road 
beheld  the  light  of  his  lamp  afar  off,  and  were 
glad. 
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There  came  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  a  young 
man  under  vow,  and  when  he  heard  of  the 
fame  of  the  holy  men  he  was  minded  to 
become  the  disciple  of  one  of  them.  He 
spoke  awhile  with  the  first,  who  tended  the 
pilgrims  at  the  ford,  and  told  him  what  was 
in  his  heart. 

"  Gladly,  my  brother,  would  I  have  thy 
help,"  he  made  answer  ;  "  but  thou  mayest 
well  weary  of  the  work,  and  I  am  no  holy 
man,  like  the  brothers  on  the  mountain,  to 
aid  with  wisdom  and  strength  of  prayer." 

"  And  how  may  I  tell  which  is  the  holier 
and  more  able  to  help  me,  my  father  ? "  the 
young  man  asked. 

"  God  knoweth,  my  brother,"  the  old  man 
said  ;  "  but  do  thou  make  question  of  them 
concerning  the  city  of  God  which  is  in  heaven, 
and  by  their  answers  thou  mayest  tell  which 
shall  help  thee." 

So  the  young  man  journeyed  on  till  he  came 
to  the  lonely  tower,  and  there  amidst  his 
books  he  held  long  converse  with  the  holy 
man  who  dwelt  there,  and  was  filled  with 
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wonder  at  his  wisdom.  At  length,  as  they 
spoke  of  the  heavenly  city,  he  made  his 
request : 

"  Tell  me,  ere  I  go,  my  father,  where  thou 
wouldst  choose  thy  place  in  that  city,  if  the 
Builder  should  take  thee  as  His  stone  ? " 
Then  the  holy  man  made  answer,  and  his  eyes 
shone  as  he  thought  thereon. 

"  Of  a  truth,  if  the  All  Wise  made  choice 
of  me,  I  would  be  a  stone  in  the  corner 
rampart  whereon  the  powers  of  ill  should 
batter  in  vain,  a  pierced  stone  whence  the 
light  of  God  should  stream  to  lighten  His 
people,  a  beacon  tower  to  earth,  and  a  firm 
defence  against  hell." 

The  young  man  went  onwards  and  came  at 
length  to  the  upland  rock  where  the  third 
holy  man  had  his  cell.  He  found  him  kneel- 
ing with  his  face  turned  from  the  valley,  rapt 
in  prayer,  and  it  was  long  that  he  must  wait 
ere  he  might  have  speech  with  him.  The  old 
man  was  not  full  of  words,  but  he  listened  and 
made  wise  and  kindly  answer  to  the  questions 
that  the  other  put  to  him,  and  at  length  they 
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spoke  of  the  heavenly  city,  and  how  the  saints 
of  God  were  the  stones  thereof. 

"  Tell  me,  father,  I  pray  thee,"  said  the 
youth,  "  in  what  part  of  the  holy  city  thou 
wouldst  be,  if  thou  mightest  have  thy  will  to 
be  a  stone  in  its  building  ? "  Then  the  old 
man's  face  shone  with  a  great  light,  and  he 
made  answer : 

"  My  son,  it  is  not  given  to  us  to  choose, 
but  could  my  soul  be  purged  and  made  worthy, 
1  would  ask  of  the  All  Holy  that  I  might  be 
a  stone  in  the  altar  whereon  the  fire  of  prayer 
never  dies.  So  would  the  flames  of  the  prayers 
of  the  saints  burn  into  me,  yet  would  I  gladly 
suffer  amidst  that  holy  fire  of  purity  and  love." 

The  young  man  turned  back,  pondering  the 
answers  which  those  holy  men  had  made  him  ; 
and  then  he  bethought  him  that  he  had  never 
put  that  question  to  him  who  tended  the 
pilgrims  at  the  ford.  So  he  returned  and 
asked  him  even  as  he  had  the  others.  But 
the  old  man  shook  his  head,  and  gently  made 
reply  :  "  Brother,  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  a 
stone  in  the  heavenly  city  ;  but  if  the  All 
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Loving  willed  it,  I  would  pray  that  I  might 
be  a  little  stone  without  the  threshold,  that 
over  me  the  feet  of  the  wanderers  might  enter 
into  its  light." 


POOR    RAOUL 
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THERE  lived  once  in  a  certain  city  a  young 
man  named  Raoul.  He  came  of  an  ancient 
house,  but  he  was  poor  and  must  work  hard 
for  his  bread,  and  that  he  did  not  like.  Kins- 
men of  his  would  often  pass  his  way  clad  in 
fine  clothes,  riding  to  the  hunt  or  to  court,  and 
his  heart  burned  to  be  with  them.  "  This  life 
of  mine,"  he  thought,  "  brings  nothing  but 
toil  to  me.  I  shall  never  thus  become  rich  and 
happy;  end  it  or  mend  it  I  will."  So  one 
morning  he  left  his  work  and  set  out  into  the 
world.  He  went  out  from  the  town  into  the 
forest  and  walked  on  along  the  hard  white 
high  road,  until  his  feet  were  tired,  and  coming 
to  a  place  where  three  ways  met,  he  left  the 
highway  for  a  narrower  road,  where  the  soft 
grass  was  more  pleasant  under  foot.  As  he 
went  on  he  grew  hungry  and  eager  to  find  an 
inn,  for  he  had  brought  no  food  with  him.  At 
last  he  came  in  sight  of  a  clearing  in  the  wood, 
and  by  it  a  little  house  built  on  rising  ground. 
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Here  lived  a  sorceress,  a  mighty  woman  whose 
spells  wrought  strange  things.  Raoul  remem- 
bered when  he  saw  the  house  who  it  was  that 
dwelt  there,  and  for  a  moment  he  lingered 
and  thought  to  go  on  to  a  better  place  ;  but 
his  hunger  was  strong  upon  him,  and  he  turned 
towards  the  door.  And  to  tell  the  truth,  he 
thought  too  to  himself,  "  I  may  perhaps  end 
my  journey  here,  and  get  a  spell  from  the 
witch  that  shall  make  me  rich  and  great." 
The  door  of  the  cottage  was  open,  and  the 
sorceress  sat  within  at  her  wheel  singing  a 
strange  song  in  a  tongue  that  Raoul  did  not 
understand.  "  I  have  been  waiting  for  you," 
she  said,  as  he  crossed  the  threshold  ;  "  you 
have  been  long,  but  you  have  come."  Raoul 
wondered  at  this,  for  it  was  only  that  moment 
that  he  decided  to  seek  her.  "  You  need  not 
tell  me  what  you  are  seeking,"  she  went  on  ; 
"  you  can  have  it,  if  you  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price." 

"  And  what  is  the  price  ? "  said  Raoul, 
wondering  still  more. 

"  Wealth  and  pleasure  you  can  have,  but 
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not  even  I  can  make  you  them  out  of  nothing  ; 
no,  you  must  win  them  from  others.  Out  of 
the  present  you  will  not  get  them,  it  seems,  so 
you  must  take  them  from  the  future." 

"  This  is  very  strange,"  said  he,  "  and  I  do 
not  understand  one  whit." 

"  It  is  simple  enough,"  said  the  sorceress. 
"  You  must  take  your  treasure  from  the  hands 
of  those  yet  unborn  :  that  by  my  art  you  may 
easily  do.  Your  own  grandfather  came  here  to 
me  when  he  was  young,  and  went  home  with 
a  great  store  of  gold.  But  there  is  one  condi- 
tion :  you  cannot  give  back  what  you  take — 
your  riches  are  for  you  alone  ;  and  you  may 
be  some  day  sorry  for  what  you  have  done. 
Will  you  have  the  wealth  ? " 

Raoul  had  not  looked  for  this,  and  he  did 
not  like  the  thought  of  gaining  his  happiness 
thus  by  stealth.  So  he  considered  a  moment, 
and  said  : 

"  I  do  not  like  your  conditions,  but  I  loathe 
my  present  life,  and  it  is  hard  to  choose.  1 
will  come  again,  and  give  you  my  answer  in  an 
hour's  space." 
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"  Very  well,"  said  the  witch,  "  and  till  then, 
farewell." 

So  Raoul  walked  slowly  away,  and  thought 
over  her  words.  He  had  almost  forgotten  his 
hunger  indeed,  until  he  came  to  a  turn  in  the 
road  whence  he  could  see  the  cottage  of  one 
of  the  King's  foresters,  who  sold  refreshments 
for  travellers.  "  I  will  first  eat  and  drink," 
he  thought,  "  and  then  I  can  decide."  So  he 
turned  into  the  cottage  and  the  good  wife 
brought  him  food  and  drink,  placing  them  on 
a  wooden  table  set  beside  a  seat  by  the  door. 
There  he  sat  in  the  sunlight  and  pondered,  as 
he  ate,  over  what  he  had  heard.  As  he  sat 
thinking,  and  much  misliking  what  the  witch 
had  told  him,  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  came 
down  the  road,  and  a  party  of  nobles  passed 
by,  riding  back  to  court  from  the  hunt. 
Raoul  heard  their  laughter  as  they  drew  near, 
and  as  they  rode  by  the  cottage,  one  that  was 
his  kinsman  cast  a  sneering  glance  at  him 
from  his  horse,  as  though  to  say,  "  What,  is 
Raoul  out  for  a  holiday  ? " 

That  glance  cut  Raoul  to  the  quick,  for  he 
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could  not  bear  to  be  looked  down  upon.  He 
rose  hastily  from  the  table  and  set  off  back  to 
the  cottage  of  the  sorceress  ;  he  was  deter- 
mined now  to  have  his  wealth  at  any  cost. 
He  would  yet  let  his  cousin  know  that  Raoul 
was  as  good  a  man  as  he. 

All  the  same,  his  heart  sank  a  little  as  he 
left  the  sunlight  and  passed  again  under  the 
dark  pine  trees  to  the  witch's  home. 

"Your  draught  is  waiting  for  you,"  said  the 
witch  as  he  entered  the  door. 

"  Am  I  then  to  drink  it  ? "  said  Raoul. 

"  Before  you  find  your  treasure,"  said  the 
sorceress,  "you  must  be  ready  to  take  it;  this 
draught  will  not  harm  you  else,  but  it  will 
make  you  able  to  take  the  treasure  when  you 
see  it.  Drink  !  " 

So  Raoul  took  the  cup  in  his  hands  and 
lifted  it  to  his  lips  ;  it  smelt  of  strange  spices, 
but  to  drink  it  was  bitter  as  tears. 

"  Drink  it  all,"  said  the  witch  ;  "  you  will 
have  need  of  it  with  that  soft  heart  of  yours." 

"  Nay,"  said  he,  "  I  have  drunk  enough  ;  it 
tastes  to  me  of  blood  and  sorrow." 
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"  Drink  !  "  said  the  witch.  He  took  the  cup 
in  his  hand  once  more,  but  even  then  there 
was  something  left,  and  perhaps  the  witch  did 
not  mark  it. 

Now  that  he  had  drunk  the  magic  potion 
he  felt  wonderfully  fearless,  as  though  a  cold 
steel  coat  were  all  about  his  breast. 

"  I  am  ready  for  anything  now,"  he  said  ; 
"  tell  me  what  I  must  do." 

"  You  must  first,"  said  she,  "  pass  into  the 
appointed  trance  ;  then  it  will  seem  to  you 
that  you  are  far  from  here  in  the  forest,  and 
children  will  come  before  you  with  jewels  in 
their  hands.  These  jewels  are  the  treasures 
that  you  must  take,  and  you  must  take  them 
boldly  from  the  children  and  come  back  to 
me,  and  when  you  awake  you  will  be  rich,  for 
each  jewel  will  turn  to  a  year  of  wealth  and 
pleasure.  Now  look  into  mine  eyes  while 
I  say  the  spell." 

Then  the  sorceress  rose  and  stood  before 
Raoul  and  began  to  murmur  the  words  of 
the  incantation.  He  gazed  at  her  great  grey 
eyes,  and  as  he  looked  he  saw  no  longer 
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her  old  worn  face,  but  the  eyes  became,  as  it 
were,  a  mirror  in  which  he  saw  himself,  and 
he  looked  at  his  own  eyes  in  the  mirror  and 
they  were  very  sad.  Then  it  seemed  that  as 
he  gazed  he  drew  nearer,  and  the  eyes  which 
he  beheld  before  him  became  great  shining 
wells,  and  in  a  moment  he  seemed  lost  in  the 
midst  of  them.  In  his  ears  there  was  a  sound 
of  humming,  as  when  one  dives  from  high 
into  deep  waters.  His  whole  frame  quivered  ; 
he  seemed  to  be  passing  out  from  the  world, 
and  then  suddenly  all  was  calm.  He  was 
alone  in  a  great  forest,  and  it  was  night. 
There  was  no  moon,  and  it  was  so  still  that 
the  great  pines  above  his  head  seemed  quite 
motionless.  In  the  faint  starlight  he  could 
distinguish  dimly  a  grey  line  of  road  in  front 
of  him,  and  he  walked  towards  it. 

As  he  came  to  the  road  he  saw  something 
move  in  the  distance,  and  it  seemed  to  grow 
lighter  ;  then  he  beheld  a  tiny  child  coming 
towards  him,  his  mouth  open  as  though  he 
were  singing,  though  Raoul  could  hear  no 
sound.  And  as  the  child  drew  nearer  it 
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seemed  to  him  that  he  should  know  that  face, 
and  yet  he  could  not  tell  who  it  was  ;  and  then 
he  saw  that  the  child  had  some  bright,  glitter- 
ing lumps  in  his  hand,  that  ever  and  anon  he 
changed  from  one  hand  to  the  other.  "  These 
must  be  my  jewels,"  said  Raoul,  and  he 
walked  towards  the  child  and  took  them  from 
him  ;  they  were  four  opals,  that  glittered 
wonderfully.  The  child  seemed  not  to  see 
him,  but  suddenly,  as  the  jewels  passed  from 
his  hand,  his  face  changed  and  he  seemed  to 
give  a  great  cry  of  pain.  But  still  Raoul 
heard  nothing  ;  his  heart  was  hardened  by 
the  magic  draught,  and  he  turned  from  the 
babe  and  looked  down  the  road.  Another 
child  was  coming  along  it,  a  girl  somewhat 
older  than  the  first,  and  her  face  seemed  to 
Raoul  strangely  like  what  his  own  dead  sister's 
had  been,  with  whom  he  had  played  as  a  boy, 
and  yet  it  was  not  the  same.  She  was  laugh- 
ing as  she  walked,  as  Raoul  could  see  by  her 
face,  and  she  held  her  apron  up  before  her 
to  hold  something  she  was  carrying,  and 
Raoul  saw  inside  it  a  handful  of  white  gleam- 
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ing  pearls.  As  she  came  by  him,  he  bent 
forward  and  put  his  hand  into  her  apron  to 
draw  the  jewels  out.  But  as  he  did  so,  the 
little  one's  face  became  suddenly  clouded  with 
pain,  and  she  stretched  out  her  tiny  hands 
towards  him  ;  it  was  clear  she  could  not  see 
him,  but  yet  she  seemed  to  be  begging  for 
help,  and  his  heart  smote  him  to  have  hurt 
her  so.  He  had  put,  as  he  took  them,  almost 
all  the  pearls  into  his  wallet,  but  there  were 
four  yet  left  in  his  hand,  and  with  a  sudden 
impulse  he  thrust  them  back  into  the  girl's 
apron.  As  he  did  so  it  seemed  as  though  a 
mist  rose  round  them,  and  he  heard  the  child's 
voice  cry  faintly.  Then  suddenly  came  the 
sound  of  rushing  water  in  his  ears,  and  the 
wood  grew  darker.  The  child  stretched  out 
her  arms  towards  him,  but  she  seemed  to  be 
more  and  more  distant  each  moment.  The 
darkness  deepened,  and  he  could  see  her  no 
more  ;  the  black  forest  was  about  him,  and 
the  trees  swayed  in  tumult ;  around  him 
sounded  again  the  rushing  of  water,  and 
amidst  it  he  could  hear  the  witch's  voice 
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crying  "  Hasten,  hasten  !  "  Then  he  seemed 
to  feel  nothing  but  a  great  throbbing  of  heat 
around  him,  and  on  a  sudden  he  was  once 
more  in  the  sorceress's  cottage.  He  found 
himself  lying  back  against  the  wall,  all  his 
body  in  a  cold  sweat,  and  above  him  the  witch 
was  bending  with  a  stern  and  terrible  face. 

"  Fool  and  bungler !  "  she  cried,  "  you  have 
only  half  done  your  work.  Did  I  not  tell  you 
to  take  all  the  jewels?  What  have  you  done?" 

"  Ah,  what  have  I  not  done  ? "  said  Raoul. 
"  Woman,  1  pray  you  undo  your  charms ; 
this  is  an  evil  work." 

"What  is  done  is  done,"  said  she,  "whether 
for  good  or  for  ill.  Now  get  you  home  to 
your  wealth  and  happiness." 

So  Raoul  rose  from  the  floor  where  he  lay, 
and  went  out  of  the  cottage.  Without,  the 
sun  shone  on  the  clearing,  and  the  woodpecker 
was  at  work  on  a  tree  above. 

His  head  still  ached,  and  yet  it  seemed  all 
nothing  but  a  strange  and  evil  dream.  As  he 
stepped  from  the  shade  into  the  sunshine,  it 
was  as  though  a  great  weight  had  been  lifted 
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from  his  back,  and  he  was  his  old  self  once 
again. 

It  was  not  yet  evening  when  he  came  back 
into  the  narrow  streets  of  the  town,  and  as  he 
turned  the  last  corner  he  saw  a  man  on  horse- 
back standing  beside  the  house  in  which  he 
lived,  and  hammering  impatiently  with  his 
whip  against  the  door.  There  was  none 
within  to  open  it  for  him. 

As  Raoul  came  up  the  rider  turned  testily 
round,  and  then  as  he  saw  who  it  was  his 
countenance  altered,  and  he  leapt  from  his 
horse  with  a  bow. 

"  1  bring  you  tidings,  Sir  Raoul,"  he  said, 
with  a  smile  ;  "  your  kinsman,  old  Sir  Philip, 
is  dead,  and  has  made  you  his  heir.  I  am  but 
newly  come  from  the  house." 

Raoul  could  scarce  believe  the  news,  for  his 
grandfather  had  quarrelled  with  Sir  Philip's 
father,  and  it  was  through  this  that  he  was 
so  poor  ;  moreover,  there  had  been  a  great 
hatred  between  the  two  houses,  and  it  was 
always  thought  that  Sir  Philip  would  give  his 
goods  to  other  cousins  who  were  as  near  of 
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kin  to  him  as  Raoul.  Raoul  had  no  food  in 
the  house  to  give  the  messenger,  but  he  handed 
him  his  one  gold  piece,  and  walked  beside  him 
to  Sir  Philip's  house ;  and  as  he  went  the  man 
told  him  how  Sir  Philip  had  been  suddenly 
stricken  ill,  and  only  that  morning  had  called 
for  the  lawyers  to  make  his  will,  and  had  left 
all  to  the  kinsman  of  the  house  he  had  hated. 
When  Raoul  was  come  to  Sir  Philip's  house, 
the  serving-men  came  out  to  greet  him,  and 
after  them  the  old  steward,  walking  slowly, 
and  with  a  sad  countenance.  The  old  man 
took  Raoul  aside  into  an  inner  room  where 
the  lawyer  was  waiting  to  see  him  and  hand 
over  to  him  his  inheritance.  There  were  many 
deeds  of  farms  and  lands  in  the  country,  and 
of  these  the  lawyer  took  charge,  but  ere  he 
went  he  handed  to  Raoul  the  keys  of  Sir 
Philip's  jewel  chest,  which  the  knight  had 
kept  in  his  own  inner  room.  Sir  Philip  had 
never  cared  to  keep  much  wealth  in  gold,  but 
his  wife  had  been  fond  of  rare  stones,  and 
after  her  death  he  had  still  kept  many  of 
these.  When  the  lawyer  was  gone  the  old 
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steward  led  Raoul  sorrowfully  through  the 
house,  which,  though  not  very  great  for  a 
noble,  seemed  wondrously  large  to  Raoul. 
And  lastly,  he  brought  him  to  the  old  master's 
room  where  was  the  chest ;  and  here  he  left 
Raoul  alone,  and  went  himself  to  see  to  the 
getting  ready  of  some  supper.  The  room 
was  lined  with  old  oak  panelling,  with  a  great 
table  at  one  side,  beside  which  stood  the  jewel- 
chest.  Raoul  drew  the  chair  before  it  and  sat 
down.  It  all  seemed  like  a  dream,  this  new- 
found wealth,  and  he  was  half  dazed  with  the 
thought  of  it.  He  could  not  mourn  greatly 
for  Sir  Philip,  for  he  had  seen  him  but  once, 
in  the  street ;  yet  as  he  sat  there  for  a  little 
time,  and  tried  to  take  it  all  in,  a  feeling  of 
sadness  came  over  him  at  the  thought  of  how 
suddenly  all  this  wealth  had  passed  from  one 
to  another,  and  he  wondered  how  it  was  with 
Sir  Philip  now.  Then  he  took  the  keys  of 
the  chest,  and  slowly  undid  the  locks.  Open- 
ing the  folding  doors,  he  beheld  within  many 
rows  of  drawers,  some  of  them  empty,  others 
with  gold  and  silver  trinkets  and  jewelled 
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necklaces  in  them.  As  he  moved  his  hand 
from  drawer  to  drawer  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chest,  he  thought  he  heard  a  slight  noise,  and 
noticed  at  one  side  a  little  drawer  smaller  than 
the  rest,  half  open.  The  drawer  was  dusty, 
and  had  not  been  touched  for  long,  but  some- 
thing flashed  brightly  within  it.  Raoul  pulled 
it  out  towards  the  light,  and  saw  against  the 
wood  four  great  glowing  opals,  and  beside 
them  a  long  necklace  of  large  pearls.  As  his 
eye  fell  on  them,  he  recalled  the  vision  in  the 
sorceress's  hut,  and  a  shiver  passed  over  him. 
He  took  up  the  necklace,  and  then  he  noticed 
that  it  was  broken.  He  could  tell  how  long 
it  should  have  been,  for  the  pearls  were  strung 
on  a  thin  string  of  gold,  and  the  broken  frag- 
ments that  had  passed  through  the  missing 
pearls  lay  in  the  drawer  beside  the  necklace, 
and  Raoul  could  see  that  some  four  pearls  only 
were  gone.  Then  suddenly  the  memory  of  his 
trance  came  back  clearly  to  him.  Had  it  not 
been  all  a  dream  then  that  he  had  gone  through 
that  day  ?  He  thrust  the  drawer  back  into  its 
place,  and  sank  back  into  the  chair  sad  at  heart. 
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Presently  the  old  steward  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  Raoul  was  called  back  to  supper, 
and  when  he  had  eaten  a  little  he  rose  to  go. 
For  he  thought  it  right,  until  the  funeral 
should  be  over,  to  stay  on  in  his  old  home. 
And  as  he  came  back  to  the  familiar  street,  it 
was  with  a  certain  sense  of  pleasure  that  he 
felt  he  had  left  behind  him  for  a  little  space 
this  new-found,  long-wished-for  greatness  and 
wealth. 

At  length  the  funeral  day  came,  and  Raoul 
must  go  as  chief  mourner.  Not  many  of  his 
cousins  went  to  the  church,  but  there  were 
other  lords  and  great  men  from  the  court,  and 
all  crowded  round  the  young  Raoul  and  spoke 
kindly  to  him,  though  many  of  them  had 
ridden  past  him  in  days  gone  by  without 
deigning  so  much  as  to  turn  their  heads ; 
and  soon  must  he  go  to  court  with  his  new 
friends.  The  king  made  him  a  knight,  he 
rode  out  into  the  forest  with  the  nobles  to 
hunt,  and  he  was  now  a  greater  man  even 
than  his  proud  cousin,  and  this  made  him 
very  glad,  though  he  was  not  wholly  happy. 
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One  day  he  had  ridden  out  into  the  forest 
with  a  hunting  party  from  court  and  came  to 
a  part  of  the  country  that  he  did  not  well 
know,  for  they  had  now  gone  some  way 
further  from  the  town  than  the  hunters 
usually  went.  The  hounds  were  in  full  chase 
of  a  buck,  and  the  whole  hunt  following  hard 
after  them,  when  Raoul  felt  that  his  mare  was 
lagging  behind,  and  then  he  saw  that  her  left 
fore-foot  was  hurt.  In  an  instant  he  was  down 
from  his  saddle,  and  his  friends  swept  by  him 
as  he  bent  over  her  hoof.  It  was  only  a  stone 
in  the  shoe,  but  it  was  some  little  time  before 
he  could  dislodge  it,  and  when  he  looked  up 
again  the  hunt  had  gone  by  and  he  could  hardly 
hear  the  cry  of  the  hounds  and  the  sound 
of  the  galloping  hoofs  in  the  distance.  He 
mounted  and  would  have  rejoined  his  friends, 
but  his  horse  was  no  longer  fresh,  and  lacking 
the  excitement  of  the  chase,  it  was  hard  to 
get  up  sufficient  pace  to  overtake  the  others  ; 
and  presently,  not  knowing  the  woods  about 
the  place,  he  had  utterly  lost  his  way.  For 
some  time  longer  he  rode  on  hoping  to  hear 
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some  sound  of  the  hunt,  but  at  last  he  gave 
up  hope  and  turned  his  horse's  head  as  near 
as  might  be  in  the  direction  of  home.  It  was 
now  past  noon,  and  he  was  hot  and  thirsty, 
but  there  was  no  inn  that  he  knew  of  near  by ; 
and  he  rode  on  wearily  in  the  heat,  till  at  last 
he  came  to  sloping  ground  and  saw  through 
the  thicket  a  little  valley  lying  beneath  him, 
and  smoke  rising  blue  from  a  small  house. 

It  was  built  by  the  edge  of  a  brook  that 
flowed  through  the  midst  of  the  valley.  On 
the  other  side,  only  a  few  hundred  yards  off 
from  where  Raoul  stood,  the  land  rose  again 
and  the  forest  fringed  it  all  around.  The  very 
look  of  this  little  break  in  the  forest,  with  its 
cool  green  meadow  land  and  orchard,  drew 
Raoul  towards  it,  and  he  decided  to  turn 
aside  and  ask  for  direction  on  his  way,  and  if 
it  seemed  fitting  for  food  and  rest  for  himself 
and  his  horse. 

The  low  garden  wall  of  the  house  came 
close  to  the  brook's  edge,  and  above  it  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  little  garden,  with 
hollyhocks  and  sunflowers  rising  in  a  long 
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row  down  the  length  of  the  wall,  and  he  saw 
moving  amongst  them,  along  the  pathway,  the 
graceful  form  of  a  young  girl.  She  was  water- 
ing the  plants  with  a  long  can,  and  as  she 
stooped  over  the  flower-bed  the  sunlight  shone 
brightly  on  her  light  brown  hair. 

Raoul  could  not  see  her  face,  but  his  ears 
caught  the  strain  she  was  singing.  It  was  an 
old  song  that  he  had  loved  as  a  child,  and  now 
it  came  back  to  him  with  a  wonderful  sweet- 
ness and  sense  of  home.  He  stood  and 
listened  for  a  little,  and  then  rode  down 
towards  the  house,  the  music  still  sounding  in 
his  ears,  though  the  girl  had  now  ceased 
singing. 

His  mare  seemed  suddenly  to  have  wakened 
from  her  weariness  ;  she  crossed  the  little 
bridge  at  a  cantering  trot,  and  was  just  draw- 
ing up  to  the  garden  wall  when  she  stumbled 
over  a  hole  in  the  road  and  came  down  on 
her  knees,  throwing  Raoul  forward  to  the 
ground. 

He  had  been  lost  in  reverie,  or  it  would 
hardly  have  happened  ;  as  it  was,  he  had  not 
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noticed  that  the  girl  had  stopped  watering 
the  flowers  to  glance  over  the  wall  and  see 
who  it  was  that  was  riding  up  to  her  father's 
door.  Her  eyes  had  hardly  time  to  rest  with 
interest  a  moment  on  the  young  knight's 
figure  when  she  saw  him  fall,  and  with  a  cry 
ran  through  the  wicket  gate  to  his  aid.  Thus 
as  Raoul,  who  had  been  half  stunned  by  the 
sudden  fall,  recovered  himself  and  rose  from 
the  earth,  his  eyes  met  for  an  instant  the 
troubled,  anxious  gaze  of  the  girl,  as  she  bent 
over  him  ;  a  face  so  lovely  he  had  never  seen 
before,  nor  had  he  ever  beheld  such  wondrous 
eyes  ;  what  colour  indeed  they  were  he  could 
not  have  told,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  in  one 
instant  his  spirit  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  hers, 
like  an  angel  stooping  to  bring  a  draught  of 
healing  to  a  soul  in  pain.  What  she  thought 
I  know  not,  but  there  was  a  quiver  in  her 
voice  as  she  asked  him  if  he  were  not  greatly 
hurt  by  the  fall,  and  if  she  could  be  of  any 
use.  Raoul  answered  with  a  smile  that  the 
fall  was  a  trifle,  but  that  if  he  might  stay 
and  rest  for  a  while  there  he  could  not  thank 
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her  enough,  and  his  look  as  he  said  it  was 
better  thanks  than  his  words.  They  stood 
thus  together,  and  Raoul  was  telling  how 
he  had  lost  his  way  in  the  hunt,  when  the 
door  of  the  house  opened  and  a  sturdy- 
built  old  man  of  some  sixty  years,  simply 
clad  in  russet  brown,  stepped  out  into  the 
sunlight. 

"  I  see  my  Margaret  has  prevented  me,  sir," 
he  said,  "  in  offering  you  what  help  and 
hospitality  we  can  give.  I  saw  your  mishap 
from  my  window  up  above,  and  though  my 
old  legs  made  what  haste  they  could,  I  come 
still  a  little  too  late "  ;  and  greeting  Raoul 
heartily,  he  led  him  to  the  door. 

"  I  will  take  your  horse  round  behind, 
and  be  back  shortly,"  he  said.  But  Raoul 
refused  to  let  him  do  this,  and  in  the  end  the 
two  went  together  to  the  back  of  the  house 
and  left  the  mare  in  an  empty  stall  of  the 
small  stable.  "  My  one  helper  is  out  in  the 
field,"  the  old  man  explained,  "  so  the  old 
knight  must  be  his  own  stable-boy."  They 
gave  the  mare  food,  and  as  they  turned  back 
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to  the  house,  the  old  man  asked  Raoul  his 
name,  and  when  Raoul  told  him,  he  found 
that  the  old  knight  had  known  his  father  as  a 
youth,  and  that  they  had  both  served  together 
in  the  same  company  of  horse.  Raoul's  father 
had  not  been  long  in  the  wars,  and  had  died 
early,  while  the  old  knight  had  followed  the 
same  leader  for  many  years,  until  in  an  evil 
hour  Prince  Henry  fought  with  his  uncle 
for  the  kingdom.  After  the  great  battle  was 
over,  the  old  knight  had  surrendered,  think- 
ing that  the  prince  had  been  killed  in  the 
fight,  and  though  the  old  king  did  not  behead 
him  as  a  traitor,  as  he  did  those  who  sur- 
rendered later,  yet  he  had  lost  all  his  goods 
and  his  lands,  and  now  he  had  but  this  little 
farm,  which  an  uncle  who  died  soon  after 
the  rebellion  had  left  him.  The  old  man 
told  this  as  apology  for  the  poor  refreshment 
which  he  was  able  to  offer  his  guest.  But 
Raoul  needed  no  excuse  for  the  simple  meal 
that  had  been  set  upon  the  table  for  him  by 
the  hands  of  Margaret ;  and  as  the  three  sat 
there,  and  the  old  knight  talked  of  memories  of 
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the  bygone  days  when  he  and  Raoul's  father 
were  young  together,  and  questioned  his  guest 
how  it  had  gone  with  his  friend  since  they 
had  parted,  while  Margaret's  eyes  glanced 
happily,  as  they  spoke,  now  upon  her  father 
and  now  on  her  guest  and  new  friend,  it 
seemed  to  Raoul  that  he  had  never  had  so 
delightful  a  meal,  and  he  could  have  wished 
to  have  sat  there  till  the  twilight  came,  listen- 
ing to  the  old  man's  stories,  though  perhaps 
he  hardly  followed  them  all. 

But  at  length  it  was  time  to  go.  The  old 
knight  told  him  how  he  must  ride  back  to  the 
town,  and  five  minutes  later,  as  Raoul  turned 
at  the  corner  of  the  wood  to  have  one  last 
look  at  the  little  house,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
it  could  not  have  been  but  that  afternoon  that 
he  had  seen  it  for  the  first  time.  He  recalled 
his  riding  forth  in  the  morning  with  his  friends 
to  the  hunt,  but  it  all  seemed  far  off  and  long 
ago.  A  great  gulf  separated  him  from  the 
old  past  life,  and  he  felt  as  he  rode  back  to 
the  familiar  road  like  a  traveller  who  comes 
home  after  many  years  to  find  all  things  altered, 
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and  who  has  now  but  little  interest  in  the  life 
that  was  once  so  near  to  him. 

When  morning  came,  Raoul  rode  back  to 
thank  his  host,  and  as  the  days  went  by  he 
came  again  and  again  that  way,  until  at  last 
the  time  came  when  he  asked  the  old  knight 
for  his  daughter's  hand  ;  he  did  not  doubt  of 
his  answer  from  Margaret.  The  day  of  their 
wedding  was  not  long  delayed,  and  there  was 
great  happiness  in  the  old  town  house,  which 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  its  new 
mistress  was  so  good  and  lovely.  As  for 
Raoul,  his  joy  could  not  be  told.  He  loved 
his  wife  with  all  his  heart,  and  there  was 
nothing  he  would  not  do  for  her.  Only  one 
thing  he  never  told  her, — the  vision  in  the 
witch's  hut. 

Meanwhile  things  went  well  in  the  world 
with  them,  and  Raoul  rose  in  favour  at  court. 
At  last  one  day  he  was  called  into  the  council- 
chamber,  and  entrusted  by  the  king  with  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  He  was  to  go  as 
special  envoy  to  the  court  of  a  friendly  country 
to  arrange  for  an  alliance  on  which  the  king 
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set  great  store.  This  was  a  great  honour,  but 
it  so  happened  that  Raoul  would  much  rather 
it  had  not  come  just  then.  However,  he  must 
leave  his  wife,  and  go  at  the  king's  bidding, 
though  it  meant  an  absence  of  weeks  from 
home. 

He  had  not  long  before  he  must  start,  but 
he  arranged  that  word  should  be  sent  him  how 
his  wife  fared,  and  finally  he  left  her  with  trusty 
attendants  under  the  shelter  of  her  father's 
roof,  where  Margaret  said  she  would  rather 
live,  than  alone  in  the  great  town  house. 

The  mission  went  well,  and  Raoul  had  good 
news  of  Margaret.  At  last,  on  the  day  when 
the  treaty  was  signed,  came  a  courier  riding  in 
with  the  glad  news  that  a  son  had  been  born 
to  him,  and  that  his  wife  was  well.  His  joy 
was  so  great  that  he  could  hardly  wait  to  sign 
the  last  needful  parchments.  That  very  even- 
ing he  hastened  back  to  the  court,  took  leave 
of  the  king,  and  mounting  his  horse,  handed 
over  his  papers  to  his  colleague,  and  galloped 
out  of  the  city  without  turning  again  to  his 
lodging.  All  the  way  as  he  rode  he  thought 
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of  the  joyful  surprise  with  which  his  wife 
would  greet  him,  and  her  dear  face  and  the 
unknown  little  form  of  the  baby  son  rose  ever 
before  his  eyes.  His  heart  throbbed  hot  with 
joy ;  all  things  had  joined  to  make  him  happy. 

As  he  drew  nearer  home,  eagerness  over- 
came the  weariness  of  travel,  and  now  and 
again  he  passed,  without  halting,  the  usual 
inns  of  call.  The  country  he  rode  through 
floated  by  half  seen,  and  he  hardly  marked 
the  people  on  the  road.  At  one  inn  door,  as 
he  went  past,  a  horseman  in  black  and  buff 
livery  was  standing,  while  the  ostler  baited 
his  smoking  steed.  They  were  Raoul's  colours, 
but  he  rode  by  without  noticing  them,  and  the 
man  was  not  looking  his  way. 

Days  passed,  and  at  length,  weary  but  glad- 
hearted,  he  turned  aside  from  the  high  road  to 
the  little  lane  that  led  towards  the  old  knight's 
house.  Between  the  house  and  the  city  lay  a 
little  forest  hamlet,  a  cluster  of  five  or  six 
houses,  close  to  the  tiny  church,  with  its  little 
graveyard  by  it.  As  Raoul  turned  the  brow 
of  the  hill  and  beheld  the  old  tower  again,  the 
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thought  of  his  nearness  to  his  dear  ones  sent 
new  freshness  into  him.  And  then  he  saw  in 
the  distance  a  little  procession  coming  along 
the  road  towards  the  graveyard,  and  his  heart 
stood  still.  It  was  yet  some  way  off,  and  he 
could  not  distinguish  the  figures,  but  a  terrible 
foreboding  seized  him,  and  he  checked  his 
speed  as  he  drew  nearer.  Four  men  were 
carrying  lightly  the  bier  on  which  the  little 
coffin  lay,  and  behind  walked  the  old  knight, 
with  a  few  peasant  folk  following  him. 

A  mist  rose  before  Raoul's  eyes,  and  he  felt 
as  though  a  great  weight  were  pulling  at  his 
heartstrings  ;  but  still  there  was  hope.  Why 
might  it  not  be  a  neighbour's  child  ?  He 
stood  still  for  a  moment,  and  then  spurred  his 
horse  forward,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  drew 
up  before  the  little  train  of  mourners.  The 
men  had  stopped  with  bowed  heads,  and  the 
old  knight  was  moving  towards  him.  Raoul 
leapt  to  the  ground  and  cried  with  faltering 
voice  : 

"Who  is  the  child?" 

But  he  did  not  need  to  wait  for  an  answer. 
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"  My  poor  son  ! "  said  the  old  knight,  and 
laid  his  hand  on  Raoul's  arm.  The  serving- 
men  turned  their  faces  away,  and  they  two 
came  and  stood  by  the  bier.  The  old  man 
lifted  the  cloth,  took  a  key  from  his  breast 
and  opened  the  coffin  lid.  But  he  did  not 
know  why  the  tears  in  Raoul's  eyes  were  so 
bitter  as  he  looked  at  the  silent,  sleeping  face 
of  his  child. 

The  sad  hour  of  the  burial  passed,  and  the 
meeting  of  wife  and  husband,  too  sorrowful 
for  words.  The  days  went  by,  and  strength 
came  again  to  Margaret,  but  she  did  not  sing 
now  over  her  spinning.  If  Raoul  had  been 
full  of  love  before,  he  followed  her  now  with 
every  little  tenderness  that  his  heart  could 
devise  to  comfort  her  sorrow,  and  tried  his 
best  to  be  cheerful  in  her  presence,  until  at  last 
some  ray  of  happiness  would  steal  even  into 
his  own  soul.  Yet  he  was  not  the  old  light- 
hearted  Raoul  of  days  gone  by.  But  months 
and  years  sped,  and  once  more  joy  returned  to 
the  house  with  the  birth  of  another  child. 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  what  a  change  the 
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coming  of  that  little  daughter  made ;  a  beauti- 
ful babe  she  was,  and  full  of  winsome  tricks 
that  brought  mirth  into  her  mother's  eyes. 
Raoul,  too,  grew  more  cheerful  again  ;  and  yet 
there  were  times  when  he  would  turn  away 
from  the  room  where  the  child  was  playing 
and  wander  sadly  down  the  long  dark  corridor 
to  his  own  chamber,  and  there  sit  still  in 
anxious  thought,  for  he  could  not  forget  the 
hateful  vision,  and  when  he  was  happiest,  at 
times  the  thought  of  what  he  had  seen  and 
done  in  the  witch's  hut  came  over  him,  and 
the  memory  of  it  grated  against  his  heart. 

On  one  day  this  sad  feeling  came  upon  him 
with  unwonted  power;  it  was  the  child's  birth- 
day, and  he  had  spent  the  afternoon  with  her 
and  Margaret  in  the  garden.  The  little  three- 
year-old  seemed  never  tired  of  playing,  and 
had  been  pelting  Raoul  with  flowers.  At 
last  her  nurse  came  to  fetch  the  child  in,  and 
brought  with  her  a  birthday  gift  from  one  of 
the  ladies  of  the  court,  a  string  of  silvery 
balls  of  Venetian  glass  that  gleamed  in  the 
sunlight.  The  child  was  overjoyed  with  the 
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necklace,  and  passed  the  little  balls  laughingly 
from  hand  to  hand  as  the  nurse  led  her  away. 
But,  as  she  went,  there  suddenly  came  over 
Raoul  again  the  remembrance  of  the  past,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  the  child's  face  was  more  like 
than  ever  to  the  features  of  the  sorrowful  little 
one  he  had  robbed  in  the  vision.  Margaret 
set  down  these  spells  of  depression  to  head- 
ache brought  on  by  heat,  or  by  worrying  over 
affairs  at  court,  where  Raoul  now  held  office, 
and  she  was  glad  when  he  went  to  rest  alone 
in  his  room  a  while. 

This  time  as  he  sat  in  the  old  chamber,  he 
could  not  think  away  his  sad  thoughts.  As 
he  pondered,  he  recollected  the  day  when  he 
first  entered  the  room,  and  how  he  had  found 
the  jewels  in  the  old  knight's  chest.  He  had 
never  opened  that  drawer  since  then,  but  now 
the  fancy  flashed  before  him  that  he  might 
take  the  jewels  from  the  drawer  and  restore 
them  to  the  witch  ;  for  he  could  not  help 
feeling  that  they  were  in  some  way  connected 
with  his  vision.  He  found  the  key  of  the  old 
chest,  slid  back  the  locks,  and  opened  the 
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folding  doors.  He  opened  row  after  row  of 
drawers,  some  empty  and  some  filled  with 
trinkets,  but  he  could  not  find  the  jewels. 
The  chest  was  half  in  darkness,  and  he  took  a 
tinder-box  and  struck  a  light.  He  passed  his 
hand  over  the  handles  to  search  if  there  might 
be  a  hidden  spring  in  any,  but  in  vain.  Then 
he  took  out  from  their  places  all  the  smaller 
drawers  at  the  bottom,  but  every  one  was 
empty.  Were  the  jewels  or  the  little  drawer 
in  which  they  had  lain  the  creation  of  his 
fancy  ?  He  could  have  wished  it  indeed,  and 
he  tried  to  persuade  himself  it  must  be  so, 
and  yet  there  was  something  in  his  heart  that 
would  not  be  convinced.  From  that  day 
Raoul  became  more  moody,  and  he  would 
often  sit  in  his  chamber  and  search  the  chest 
again  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  the  jewels, 
or  he  would  pace  gloomily  up  and  down  the 
room,  wondering  if  he  could  not  discover 
some  way  of  escape  from  the  doom  that  was 
coming.  For  as  the  days  passed,  he  felt  more 
and  more  sure  that  if  he  could  not  give  back 
the  pearls  of  his  vision,  a  sorrow  that  he  did 
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not  dare  to  think  of  was  not  far  away.  Yet 
his  child  was  happy  and  bright,  and  had  never 
a  touch  of  sickness. 

As  the  summer  of  the  child's  fourth  year 
came  round,  she  was  sent  with  her  nurse  out 
of  the  close  air  of  the  town  into  the  country, 
to  her  grandfather's  house,  and  Raoul  would 
often  ride  over  there  to  visit  his  little 
daughter.  She  was  so  well  and  happy  there 
that  Margaret  persuaded  her  husband  to  leave 
the  town  and  spend  the  hot  months  of  the 
summer  in  the  little  forest-girt  house.  The 
child  was  never  tired  of  the  woods,  and  would 
play  about  among  the  trees  while  her  nurse 
sat  and  watched  her  in  the  shade.  Once  it 
happened  that  the  nurse  must  have  fallen 
asleep,  for  she  had  closed  her  eyes  for  a 
moment,  and  when  she  looked  up  the  child 
was  gone.  She  searched  and  called,  but  got 
no  answer  ;  then  she  hurried  to  the  house  to 
see  if  the  little  one  had  gone  back  home,  but 
they  had  seen  nothing  of  her  there.  At  last, 
as  they  were  preparing  to  send  out  searchers 
on  all  sides  into  the  forest,  Margaret  spied 
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her  child  sitting  by  the  field  at  the  edge  of  the 
wood  close  to  the  spot  where  the  nurse  had 
lost  her.  The  little  one  laughed  when  they 
asked  her  where  she  had  strayed,  and  said 
that  she  had  been  to  gather  flowers  in  the 
wood  with  a  tall  lady  who  had  told  her 
beautiful  stories  and  promised  her  to  take  her 
some  day  to  her  house.  She  was  so  earnest 
that  Margaret  could  not  think  it  was  a  mere 
child's  fancy,  and  yet  when  she  questioned  her 
about  the  unknown  lady  the  child  seemed 
puzzled,  and  all  her  mother  could  learn  was 
that  the  lady  had  grey  hair,  and  her  eyes 
looked  as  though  they  saw  a  long  way  off. 
When  Raoul  heard  of  it,  he  told  the  nurse 
that  she  must  never  again  let  the  child  out  of 
her  sight  in  the  forest ;  and  though  he  laughed 
at  the  story  that  Margaret  told  him,  he  grew 
more  moody  now  than  ever  before.  At  length 
it  chanced  one  day  that  he  was  called  back  to 
the  city,  and  must  stay  there  some  two  nights 
to  settle  some  urgent  business.  In  the  great 
house  alone  he  sat  in  the  evening  mournfully, 
and  at  last  the  burden  became  too  heavy  for 
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him  to  bear,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  ride 
early  next  day  to  the  cottage  of  the  sorceress 
and  implore  her  to  undo  the  curse  that  he 
dreaded,  whatever  the  cost  might  be.  It  was 
a  sunny  morning,  and  as  he  rode  out  of  the 
gate  he  heard  the  servant  girls  singing  as  they 
carried  their  water-pitchers  from  the  well  out- 
side the  wall.  Under  the  trees  all  was  quiet, 
save  for  a  bird  here  and  there  in  the  distance, 
and  he  rode  quietly  under  the  dappled 
shadows  of  the  branches  till  he  came  in  sight 
of  the  point  where  the  way  forked,  and  the 
little  grassy  road  turned  off  into  the  forest. 
There  at  the  corner  of  the  road  a  fire  was 
smouldering,  and  by  it  a  travelling  tinker  sat 
mending  a  pan.  His  wife  was  leaning  against 
the  side  of  their  little  cart,  singing  to  her  baby, 
which  lay  in  her  arms  wrapped  in  an  old  red 
shawl.  It  was  an  old  song,  and  as  Raoul  heard 
the  air,  the  words  sprang  back  to  his  mind  : 

What  are  they  crying 

Out  in  the  rain  ? 
The  King's  son  is  dying, 

Man's  help  is  vain. 
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In  the  church  weeping, 

Cold  on  the  stone, 
Kneels  the  Queen,  keeping 

Vigil  alone. 

Armed  stand  the  warders 

Back  in  the  hall, 
By  the  King's  orders 

Shutting  out  all. 

There  in  the  gloaming, 

Sad  and  alone, 
Silent  the  old  King 

Sits  on  his  throne. 

He  hears  them  crying, 

Out  in  the  rain, 
"  Prince  John  is  dying, 

Man's  help  is  vain." 

The  air  was  sweet  and  plaintive,  and  it  was 
for  the  little  one's  sake,  no  doubt,  that  the 
woman  sang  it.  The  words  could  have  little 
meaning  for  her,  Raoul  thought,  as  he  watched 
her  rocking  the  child  in  her  arms. 

He  rode  on,  and  came  at  last  to  the  open 
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ground  by  the  witch's  cottage,  tethered  his 
horse  to  a  tree  not  far  from  the  house,  and 
walked  slowly  to  the  door.  As  he  came  up  to 
the  threshold  the  door  swung  open,  and  the 
old  woman  stood  before  him,  her  form  bent 
with  years,  yet  for  all  that  with  something 
queenly  about  it.  Raoul  was  about  to  speak, 
but  she  held  up  her  hand,  and,  looking  sadly 
upon  him,  answered  his  unspoken  prayer  : 

"  It  cannot  be,  Raoul.  I  warned  you  that 
day,  that  what  you  would  do  could  not  be 
undone." 

He  had  feared  that  his  errand  would  be 
vain,  but  to  be  met  thus  at  the  outset  by  such 
hopeless  words  unmanned  him  utterly.  He 
flung  himself  at  the  old  woman's  feet,  and 
implored  her  to  save  his  child's  life.  "  Take 
my  wealth,  my  future, — let  me  die,  if  need  be, 
instead  of  her,"  he  cried,  "but  spare  her. 
She  is  so  little,  and  so  happy."  She  made  no 
answer,  but  shook  her  head.  The  tears  burst 
hot  from  his  eyes.  "  Then  let  us  all  three  die 
together,"  he  said.  "  Have  mercy  upon  me. 
Grant  me  at  least  this.  She  is  too  young  to 
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die  alone."  The  sorceress  bent  over  him,  and 
laid  her  old  withered  hand  on  his  brow. 

"  Poor  knight !  I  cannot  grant  it,  and  maybe 
I  would  not  if  I  could  ;  but  this  at  least  you 
may  know,  she  shall  not  go  forth  from  the 
world  alone." 

He  hardly  heard  her  words,  but  lay  on  the 
ground  and  tried  to  clasp  her  feet.  But  she 
was  gone,  and  the  door  closed  softly  behind 
her.  Raoul  rose  and  hammered  passionately 
against  it,  but  he  could  not  force  it  open,  and 
there  was  no  reply.  He  gazed  through  the 
narrow  window.  The  room  within  was  empty; 
the  fire  was  burning,  by  it  stood  the  old  woman's 
chair  and  spinning-wheel,  but  there  was  no  one 
there.  With  heavy  feet  he  turned  away,  un- 
tied his  mare,  and  rode  back  again  to  the  town. 
The  worst  he  had  feared  was  true  ;  his  errand 
had  been  in  vain. 

Melancholy  settled  deep  upon  him  now. 
When  he  was  in  the  town  he  was  restless  and 
lonely,  and  could  find  no  help  in  his  work  at 
court.  He  would  ride  back  to  the  old  knight's 
house,  and  play  with  his  child  in  the  garden, 
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while  Margaret  span  under  the  shade  of  the 
old  apple-trees.  The  flower-beds  were  very 
bright  and  sunny.  Margaret  loved  to  help 
the  little  one  water  them,  and  to  show  her  all 
her  old  favourite  trees,  and  the  sunny  corners 
where  the  hollyhocks  bloomed  best.  But  the 
sunshine  would  not  stay  in  Raoul's  heart.  He 
could  never  stop  for  long  there,  but  would 
grow  distraught  and  anxious,  and  find  some 
excuse  to  go  back  to  the  lonely  town  house, 
whither  his  unrest  still  pursued  him.  On  the 
day  his  little  daughter  was  four  years  old  he 
had  to  stay  in  the  town  to  a  council  of  the 
lesser  ministers  at  the  palace,  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  he  was  glad  to  be  away,  for  he  had  looked 
forward  to  that  day  with  foreboding,  and  longed 
to  see  it  safely  by.  Margaret  had  made  him 
promise,  however,  to  return  before  nightfall, 
that  they  might  keep  the  child's  birthday 
festival  happily  all  together. 

Raoul  was  able  to  leave  the  town  earlier  than 
he  had  expected,  and  the  sun  had  not  yet  set 
when  he  came  back  to  the  old  knight's  house 
and  led  his  horse  back  to  the  stall.  The  garden 
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gate  stood  open  ;  the  house  door  was  ajar. 
He  took  with  him  into  the  house  the  toy  he 
had  brought  home  for  the  child.  She  had  not 
run  out,  as  was  her  wont,  to  greet  him.  He 
called  her  name,  but  there  was  no  answer. 
Margaret  was  not  to  be  seen.  And  as  he 
wandered  through  the  house  looking  for  them, 
he  heard  a  sound  of  sobbing  in  the  little 
sewing-room  upstairs,  and  went  in.  It  was 
the  old  sewing-woman,  Margaret's  nurse,  who 
since  their  marriage  had  come  back  to  live  once 
more  in  the  house.  She  sat  by  the  window 
looking  out  on  to  the  hillside,  and  wept. 

"  She's  lost !  she's  lost !  "  were  the  words 
that  Raoul  heard  as  he  came  into  the  room. 
The  old  woman  was  quite  broken  down,  and 
with  difficulty  he  learned  from  her  what  had 
happened.  It  seemed  the  little  one  had  been 
playing  at  hide-and-seek  with  her  mother  by 
the  edge  of  the  forest ;  and  suddenly,  as  it 
was  the  child's  turn  to  hide,  Margaret  had 
heard  her  give  a  cry  of  joy,  and  call  out 
"  Farewell,  mother  !"  She  had  waited,  think- 
ing this  part  of  the  game,  until  she  thought 
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the  child  was  hid,  and  then  had  started  up  to 
find  her,  but  she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  She 
had  searched,  waited,  and  grown  anxious.  All 
who  were  in  house  and  farm  had  been  out  to 
seek  the  missing  child,  and  at  last  the  mother 
too  had  followed  them,  which  way  the  nurse 
knew  not.  Raoul  hardly  waited  to  the  end 
of  the  old  woman's  story  ;  he  hastened  out 
again  and  plunged  blindly  into  the  wood, 
stopping  not  for  thicket  or  briar,  making  for 
the  way  that  led  to  the  witch's  cottage.  His 
mind  was  wrapped  in  a  whirl  of  bitter 
thoughts,  the  heavy  cloud  that  hung  upon 
him  for  so  long  seemed  to  burst  over  him, 
and  he  hastened  forward,  dreading  lest  he 
should  be  too  late.  The  sun  set  and  the 
twilight  came,  and  at  last  he  reached  the 
clearing.  He  hurried  on  to  the  sorceress's 
hut,  and  hardly  stopped  at  the  open  door. 
Within  in  the  half-light  he  saw  the  old  woman 
seated,  the  child  upon  her  lap.  He  rushed 
forward  to  snatch  the  little  one  away,  and  then 
he  stopped.  Neither  form  before  him  stirred. 
The  worn  grey  figure  sat  motionless  with  the 
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child  in  her  arms,  her  face  was  turned  towards 
him,  but  it  was  not  at  him  that  she  looked. 

He  bent  over  the  dead  child  ;  her  eyes 
were  closed,  and  she  lay  with  a  smile  on  her 
face  in  the  old  woman's  arms.  And  Raoul's 
tears  fell  hot  en  the  cold  face  as  he  lifted  the 
little  one  gently  up  and  carried  her  out  into 
the  silence  of  the  night. 
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